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EDITED BY ENOCH LEWIS. is become of that dazzling star, surpassing Venus 


4 in brightness, which shone out all at once in 
Pubiiehed Woeekty by Josiah Tatum, 1572, and determined T'ycho Brahe to become 
an astronomer ?* It retained its brightness about 
three weeks, then gradually faded, and at the 
Price two dollars per annum, payadle in advance, or six|end of fifteen months was wholly invisible. 
ee we orate bis insswtibliged pusllitns!acllp Several stars in the catalogues of Hipparchus, 
Ulugh Beigh, of Tycho Brahe, and even of 
Flamstead, are no more to be seen; they are 
gone and left no trace.”’ 

In the beginning of 1804, William Allen un- 
dertook, on the invitation of Humphrey Davy 
About the beginning of 1803, we find William | and others, to take part in a course of lectures at 
Allen, notwithstanding his engagements as a pub-| the Royal Institution. His performance of the 
lic lecturer, taking an active part in promoting | duty assigned to him in this Institution, obtained 
an institution for vaccine innoculation. ‘The | the approbation of those among his auditors who 
wonderful discovery of Dr. Jenner, which at | were most competent to judge of their merit. 
that time attracted the attention of the medical | On this subject he remarks: “I hope | have 
world, and encouraged a hope that one of the been hitherto favoured to conduct myself consis- 
worst maladies of our race might by its means | tently in my public situation at the Royal Insti- 
be banished from the earth, could not escape so | tution. May I be preserved, and never give up 
active a philanthropist as he was; and upon| my principles for the empty applause of the 
the formation of the association for extending the | world, which, in a trying hour, will yield no sup- 
benefits of this momentous discovery, his name | port.” 
was enrolled on the board of managers. The solicitude of William Allen to render his 

Near the same time, he was placed in the public engagements subservient to the advance- 
presidential chair at Guy’s Hospital, and upon | ment of his auditors in virtue, as well as in sci- 
taking his seat there, was favoured, he says, | ence, is manifest from the subsequent remarks 
to keep his place as a member of our Society, which he addressed to the medical students, at 
for which he felt thankful; gratefully acknow- the close of a course of lectures at Guy’s Hospital. 
_ _ ledging the superiority of one beam of the Divine} “Several of you having now finished the 

countenance over the smiles and applause of the | course of your studies in this place, are about to 
world. enter upon the wide theatre of this world. Hav- 

In this part of his diary, we find him assisting | ing carefully studied the nature of our frame, you 
the labours of the Jennerian Society; successfully have undertaken to soften the miseries to which 
exhibiting, at Guy’s Hospital, the astonishing | it 1s liable. May you, though in an inferior 
: effects of galvanism ; ranging the fields upon bo- degree, endeavour to imitate the great example 
= tanical excursions ; and yet making his temporal | ————— - ———___—___-—— 

) and scientific pursuits give way to his religious} _ * From this expression we should suppose that Tycho 
engagements ; putting off his lecture to attend Brahe was first induced to become an astronomer 
Quarterly meeting ; and manifesting a mind no by the appearance of this remarkable star: but that 
less ardent in th : oe was not the ease. His attention was turned to the sub- 

ntin the pursuit of spiritual, than natural ject by an eclipse of the sun in 1560, which appeared 
truth, nearly as it had been predicted. Young Tycho, aston- 
é - closing a course of lectures at the hospital, ae * Serene of. the. enearaee “o 

e lz 1 : rediction, became, Irom Uni ime, am ardent aamuirer 

sciapucnatedhia ee dealt ea ae cultivator of astronomy. But being afterwards 


ing h: : ; caught by the dreams of the alchemists, he divided his 
ng hand of God is still necessary, and the pre- | attention between the examination of the heavens and 


sent order and harmony which He has enabled | tae labours of the crucible. In 1572, the appear- 

us to understand and ire, 2 _ | ance of a star, not previously observed, determined him 

dant upon his will; eae — ne to abandon the futile attempt to transmute the baser 
, 


. : metals into gold, and direct hie undivided energies to 
unsearchable measures of his Providence. What | the cultivation of astronomy. 
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of Him who went about doing good, healing all | be known, are puffed up with imaginary conse. 
manner of diseases. In a world so full of wo, | quence, and deserve our pity. 7 

to a noble and generous mind, the opportunity | “ We see that in the works of nature there js 
of soothing the brow of care, and drying up the | ample scope for the exercise of our rations| 
tear of sorrow, are the most gratifying offices | faculties ; and limited as these faculties are, they 
which it is called upon to fulfil. Upon you will | are strengthened by use, and worthily employed 
the anxious eye of the maternal head of a family | when we endeavour to acquaint ourselves wth 
be fixed, in all the anguish of grief, while the | as much of the wonders of creation as its Author 
support of herself, and helpless infants, is stretch- | has permitted us to comprehend. As we pro- 
ed upon ihe bed of languishing; and if poverty | ceed, new discoveries reward our search, the 
be added to her affliction, J trust you will rise | sources of intellectual enjoyment pour an increas- 
nobly superior to sordid views, and find your | ing stream of satisfaction upon the delighted 
richest recompense in the approbation of your! mind; while sensual gratifications, perishable 
own minds,—in the sweet satisfaction of attempt- | like their objects, tend only to enervate the soul, 
ing, at least, to diminish the weight of that misery, | and sink us far below the level of that high 
which, perhaps, from the nature of things, you | station which man is designed to fill in the seale 
cannot wholly remove. of created beings. ‘The pursuits of science, 

“Ifgentleness of manners and polite behaviour | properly conducted, tend to enlarge our views, 
be esteemed ornamental in society at large, they | to banish narrow prejudices, to increase our love 
are more indispensably requisite in the medical | of truth, and give tone and vigour to the mind. 
character. It is natural for the human mind to} Not more distant is heaven from earth than 
associate with this character the idea of power ; | false philosophy from the true. A set of wild 
and what can be more soothing to those under | and extravagant notions is no? philosophy, though 
affliction, than to meet with power and benevo-| in a neighbouring country they have been digni- 
lence combined in the medical man ! fied with the name> These pretended philoso- 

“| am aware that, in the line of your profession, | phers have gloried in denying the fairest deduc- 
you will be sometimes placed in difficult and | tions from reason—the most obvious truths; 
delicate circumstances ; butnever, I entreat you, | but the direful consequences of this perversion 
sacrifice your sense of propriety, your feeling of | of intellect will long afford an awful and instrue- 
the eternal obligation of right and wrong, that on | tive lesson to mankind. 
which your present and future peace of mind de-| “True philosophy is nothing more than real 
pends, to any prospect of sinister advantage. | wisdom, the proper application of our faculties, 
Consider only what is your duty to do, and leave | directed solely to the discovery of truth, which 
the consequences to Him who never fails to | brings beauty, order and excellence, harmonizes 
approve every honest endeavour to perform it. | the minds of its votaries, teaches them to set a 
So will you, in your different circumstances, be | proper value on all the productions of the Creator, 
the instruments of most extensive good; you | and leads them to feel even for the least of his 
will be a blessing to your country, and ho-| animate beings. These will not put one of his 
noured by those whose good opinion is of va-| sensitive creatures to unnecessary pain; and, 
lue.”” rising from the simple polype and the worm to 

The following observations at the close of his | their fellow man, will be more anxious to employ 
first course of lectures, at the Royal Institution, | their knowledge in diffusing comforts, in dimin- 
clearly indicate that, with him, the pursuits of | ishing the misery which many have brought upon 
philosophic truth, and the contemplation of the | themselves ; and, on the broad scale of universal 
wonders of creation, operated to deepen his re- | benevolence, will imitate, as far as in their power, 
verence for the great Author of nature, and to in- | Him who is constantly diffusing good. These 
fuse more strongly the conviction how little we | are the dispositions of the true philosophers ; 
actually know. this is the temper of heaven. 

“In this general outline of some of the depart-|  “ Insuch an age as the present, itmay be deemed 
ments of natural knowledge, we have abundant | superfluous to urge the accumulated evidence 
opportunity to remark the traces of a wisdom | we now possess, in favour of the fundamental 
past human comprehension, in the wonderful | truths we most surely believe; but on the juve- 
adjustment of all the parts of creation. How | nile part of the community, who are now torm- 
exactly are the moving powers balanced among | ing their opinions, and beginning to reason for 
each other! how admirable the order which re-| themselves, | wish to impress this important 
sults from their equilibrium ! ‘The agency of the | consequence, deducible from the subjects which 
supreme intelligence is every where displayed | have passed in review before us, that in all the 
in characters so strong that he who runs may | great powers of nature we observe such marks 
read. ‘Those who have most closely exercised | of contrivance, such adaptation of cause to effect, 
their faculties in exploring these magnificent | and the whole executed by means so sublimely 
works, see the least occasion for exaltation, the | simple, that we cannot avoid concluding, with 
least incitement to pride ; while they who know | Archdeacon Paley, such designs must have had a 
a little but are ignorant how much remains to! designer; and that designer must be God.” 
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We have sufficient evidence from the diary, 
chat William Allen did not, at this time, rest 
eatishied with a merely philosophical religion, but 
that he was concerned to seek for the sensible 
evidence of the Divine Master’s countenance and 
support ; and that his prayers were often put up 
for himself and for the young people under his 
ca 


mere superficial knowledge of nature, and the 
operation of natural causes, so we find him, in the 
summer of 1804, descending the mine of Dol- 
eoath, in Cornwall, eleven hundred feet below 
the surface of the earth, to examine with his own 
eves the buried wonders of the mineral world. 
There amidst continual moisture dropping from 
the rocks, and sometimes ankle deep in mud, he 
examined, by a thermometer which he carried 
with him, the temperature of the water and the 
air in those subterraneous abodes ; traversing, in 
these explorations, a narrow passage cut out of 
the solid rock, nearly a quarter ofamile. Four 
hours were thus passed below the surface of the 
earth. 

A visit of this character, to the dark recesses 
of the mine, and the sight of the labourers who 
were toiling from year to year, far removed from 
the light of day, amidst the humidity and noxious 
gases which those deep sunk caverns frequently 
evolve, could hardly fail to impress such a mind 
as his, with a lively sense of the hardships and 
privations inseparable from the life of a miner. 

In the year 1805, William Allen continued 
his lectures at the hospital and the Royal Insti- 
tution; but in addition to these labours, he was 
placed, about that time,'on the committee for the 
abolition of the slave trade; and his exertions 
were frequently united with those of ‘Thomas 
Clarkson, in the promotion of that righteous 
cause. His house was for a long time the home 
of that devoted champion of the negrorace, when 
he was prosecuting his labours in London. 

On the 25th of 3d month, 1807, the bill for 
abolishing the African slave-trade received the 
royal assent; soon after which, the friends of 
African civilization held a meeting, at which 
William Allen was present, to consider the 
means for promoting this object. A society was 
then formed, called the African Institution, of 
which the Duke of Gloucester, who presided at 
the meeting, was chosen president. This Duke, 
it may be remembered, separated from his royal 
relations while the abolition of the slave trade 
was under discussion in parliament, and gave his 
influence in support of the measure. As the ob- 
ject of this association was to promote the eivili- 
zation of that injured continent, William Allen 
gave a large portion of his energy and time to its 
concerns ; he becoming one of its directors. 
_ It may be observed that, in the Yearly Meet- 
ing of London succeeding the abolition of this 
traffic, a minute was made expressive of thank- 
fulness to the Almighty for this important event, 


e. 
aa William Allen was not satisfied with a) 
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and a prayer that he might so direct the future 
counsels of the nation, to such further acts of 


justice and mercy as might promote his glory in 


the harmony of his rational creation. ‘Those 
who have attentively regarded the subsequent 
measures of the British government in the extine- 
tion of slavery throughout their extensive domi- 
nions, may probably incline to the sentiment that 
this prayer was not entirely unavailing. 

The activity of William Allen is often indi- 
cated by the notes in his diary. We have had 
occasion to follow him, on a former day, to the 
mines of Doleoath; in the present year (1807) 
we find him and one of his friends visiting the 
north of England, ascending the loftiest moun- 
tains in the neighbourhood, measuring their 
height with a barometer, and afterwards making 
the calculations by which the altitudes were to 
be deduced from their observations. The re- 
sults, compared with those of other observers, 
afforded satisfactory evidence of their correctness. 
And in juxtaposition with these notices of his 
philosophic labours, we find him gratefully ac- 
knowledging the soul-sustaining evidence of the 
Divine presence which he was favoured to ex- 
perience during the silent part of a meeting for 
worship. 

At this time the people of Great Britain being 
greatly agitated by the events of the war with 
France, and the continent of Europe apparently 
quailing before the Emperor Napoleon, William 
Allen remarks: “ How all this will terminate 
must be left; but I seem increasingly convince! 
that the /ess our Society mingle in the politics of 
the world the better. Our part is to stand still, 
humbly trust, and even suffer, if permitted, in 
the support of our peaceable principles.” 

In the spring of 1808, we find William Allen, 
together with his friends Luke Howar! and 
Frederick Smith, joining a small society which 
was formed with a view of diminishing the num- 
ber of capital punishments. On this he remarks, 
“Every thing, however small, which we do 
under a sense of duty, and with a desire that it 
may be acceptable to the Supreme Being, and 
every thing we patiently suffer as a permission 
from him, tends to nourish the spiritual life.” 

Having, in the latter part of the preceding 
year, been elected a fellow of the Royal Society, 
he appears to have been preparing, in the sum- 
mer of this, to lay the result of some interesting 
experiments before that body, but the state of 
mental poverty which he experienced, excite 1 
an apprehension that he was permitting his min 1 
to be improperly absorbed by subjects of this 
nature. His pious mother, also, fearful that his 
ardent pursuits of scientific acquirements would 
divert his mind from objects of greater impor- 
tance, addressed one or more letters to him, from 
which the following are extracts: “He who has 
loved thee from thy earliest youth, has called 
thee to love him above all, to dedicate thyself to 
him, to surrender thy all to him to be made use of 
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as he shall direct. ‘The reins of government | appeared to be remarkably preserved from th, 
should not be in thy hands, but in his, to turn temptations which surrounded him. 

thee into the path he may in future appoint, and | In childhood, he exhibited unusual sweetnps. 
out of what thou, as a man, wouldst have chosen | of disposition, and great warmth of affection ~~ 
for thyself. It is not the strength of natural | all the members of his family circle ; and th). 
affection which leads me to say thou wast not | Jove increased and deepened, until it embraced 
intended to spend all thy time in earthly pur- | the whole family of man. In very early life 
suits, but through submission to the operation of | we find him expressing in his private journal an 
that Power which creates anew, thou art designed | earnest desire, firstly, that he may be found lov. 
to lead the minds of others, both by example ing and serving his God and Saviour with his 
and precept, from earth to heaven. I believe it| whole heart; and secondly, that he may Joye 
may be said of thee, as was said to Peter, Satan | his neighbour as himself, and be always on the 
hath desired to have thee that he may sift thee | watch to render service to his fellow-beings hy 
as wheat; but I humbly hope that the same Ad- every means in his power. Great care was 
vocate will plead for thee, that thy faith fail not. | taken with his education, and he exhibited, in 
I again intreat thee to consider the necessity of | his approach to manhood, considerable acqui- 
setting thyself more at liberty in future. Thou | sitions in science and classical literature. 

art too much absorbed in study, my beloved child, | He was at an early period brought into a 
for however innocent it may be, yet, like the | close attention to business, in his connexion with 
doves in the temple, it fills up a place in the | the extensive establishment belonging to his 
temple of thy heart which ought to be otherwise | family: but whilst entering into the active 
oceupied, and dedicated to the Lord, in whose | scenes of life, with the most flattering prospects, 
hands thou wouldst become. an instrument to | his mind still appears to have been reliziously 
promote the knowledge of pure christianity. disposed ; and his private memorandums at this 
Come, my beloved child, if a right hand or a | time sufficiently evince that he was brought to 
right eye be called for, give it up. ‘The Lord | consider religion as the great business of his life, 
loves a cheerful giver, and he will restore thee |__his duty fo God end his neighbours as the 
an hundred fold.” moving principle of action; and the views 
which he took of himself were of the most 
humbling and abasing nature. 

Thus circumstanced, it became of great im- 
portance that he should be decided as to his re- 
ligious course ; and we find that, in his twenty- 
fourth year, he was brought into much serious 
thoughtfulness, and even conflict of mind, on 
the subject of uniting himself more closely to 
the Society of which he was a member by birth: 
and towards the close of the same year, resign- 
ing himself in the simplicity of a little child to 
the unerring guidance of the Holy Spirit, he 
was enabled, though surrounded by adverse cir- 
cumstances, to make a full surrender; and he 
maintained, with holy boldness, the principles 
and testimonies of the Society through the re- 
mainder of his life. 


During this period, he mentions a particular 














A TESTIMONY 
Of Norwich Monthly Meeting, concerning 
Joseru Joun Gurney, deceased. 


With a deep feeling of sorrow for the loss 
which we have sustained in the death of our 
beloved and much valued friend, accompanied, 
as We trust, with submission to the Divine will, 
we feel it right to issue the following testimony 
on his behalf. 

Joseph John Gurney was the third son of John 
and Catharine Gurney, and was born at Earlham, 
near Norwich, on the 2nd of Eighth month, 
1788. He was one of eleven children, who 
were deprived, whilst he was in his infancy, 
of the tender care and oversight of their pious 
and affectionate mother. They were objects of 
the tender solicitude of their numerous friends, 
as they advanced in life, under the guidance of | case, in which he felt it to be his duty to take 
a kind and indulgent father, and being brought | up his cross in the self-denying path which he 
up under circumstances which naturally intro- | had chosen, and on which he makes the follow- 
duced them to scenes of gaiety and amusement, | ing reflections :—*I now feel thankful and at 
it must be acknowledged that their young and | ease, and I trust that the experience of the last 
sensitive minds, their ardent and amiable dispc- | week has been confirming, through mercy, to 
sitions, were in no small danger of being led | my general faith. I humbly desire to be en- 
astray from the simplicity and purity of our | abled to look to Christ as a precious Saviour who 
Christian profession. has shed his blood for me ; and to love and obey 

This period was also one of great moet | Si without reserve; conscious however that 

| 


—— 


and political excitement, to which our dear | nothing can be done in my own strength. In 
friend was much exposed; yet we believe, that | thus entering more completely into a small so- 
at this time he was the special object of Divine | ciety of Christians, I feel satisfied on the ground 


regard; and those who, in Christian love, often | of believing that they do hold the doctrine of 


looked upon him with anxiety, were comforted | Christ, in many respects, in more original purity 
in observing that, as he advanced in years, he | than any other sect. But, whilst thus impressed, 
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ee ———————— 3 
I earnestly hope 1 shall ever be able to stand on{ = In the year 1821 he commenced that exten- 
a broad basis, whereon I can heartily unite | sive religious service in various partsof England, 
with all Christians. I desire a catholic spirit, } which in a few years had embraced almost every 
a truly humbled and dependent mind, an in-| county, including London and its neighbour- 
crease of faith, hope, and watchfulness, and| hood. In many of these engagements, family 
knowledge of scriptural truth.” visits formed a part of his labours, and in most, 
In the Ninth month, 1817, he married Jane 7 if not all of them, public meetings with those 
Birkbeck, the daughter of John and ee not of our religious Society : for which service 
Birkbeck, of Lynn, in this county, who was the | he was eminently qualified. 
mother of his two children : but this union, ; In the early part of the year 1827 he visited 





ductive of much comfort during its continuance, | Ireland, in company with his sister Elizabeth 
was terminated by the unexpected death of his} Fry and her husband’s sister Elizabeth Fry. 
wife in 1822. This weighty engagement included a visit to the 
For many months before our beloved friend | Yearly Meeting of Dublin, the several Quar- 
spoke in the ministry, he seems to have passed | terly Meetings, and most of the particular 
through deep conflict, and even sore tempta-| meetings of that island, as well as many public 
tion and depression : and earnest was his prayer | meetings. We believe this visit was attended 
that the hand of discipline might bring him into| with great benefit and satisfaction; and the 
a state of greater holiness and nearness to God, | cause of benevolence was not forgotten, as it 
that He would condescend yet to purify, help,| comprised also a careful examination of the 
and guide him; and that he might ever feel his; prisons in that country, and concluded by a 
own unworthiness. His prayer was heard; for | representation to the Government thereon. 
soon after he writes :—‘ How beautifully has} Inthe Seventh month, 1827, he was married 
the atmosphere cleared! and, after some of the | to Mary Fowler, the daughter of Robert and 
deepest conflicts I have ever yet gone through, | Rachel Fowler, of Melksham, in whom he 
how delightful a calm am I introduced into! | found an affectionate and sympathizing help- 
How do I desire to be bowed down in thankful-| meet. 
ness to the God of my life for his abundant! Many visits were paid by him in sundry parts 
blessings. How do I desire to receive from| of England during the three following years : 
Him a renewed ability to love and serve Him} and one in particular to the School at Ack- 











with my whole heart.” He then alludes to his} worth, an establishment, for the prosperity of 


mouth having been opened in the ministry since | which he was deeply concerned, and which 
his last entry in his journal, in the little meet-| always partook largely of his solicitude. For 
ing at Lynn; and adds, “I was made sensible | many years he regularly attended its General 
of great peace and happiness afterwards.” On} Meetings, and was much engaged in promoting 
a review, at a later period, of this his first ap-| every effort for the improvement of its plans, 
pearance in the ministry in our religious meet-| the further extension of its usefulness, and par- 
ings, he remarks as follows :—“ Oh! the delight- | ticularly the religious education of the children. 
ful flow of quiet happiness which continued to | Its prosperity lay very near his heart. 

be my portion through the whole of that day!/ During this course of constant dedication to 
No words can adequately set it forth, and the | the service of his Lord, he was again visited by 
savour of it is even now fresh in my remem-| domestic affliction, in the loss of his beloved 
brance.” His communications proceeded, we | wife, whom it pleased our Heavenly Father to 
believe, from the only real and true source of | remove by death, after a short illness, in the 
instruction, and were accompanied with that | year 1835. Although this stroke was severely 
anointing which rendered them powerful and | felt, his labours of love were not long suspended ; 
convincing to his hearers: under this convic-| but, having visited this year North Wales and 
tion he was recorded as an acknowledged minis-| other parts, he obtained a certificate in 1836 to 
ter on the 11th of Sixth month, 1818. visit the North of England and Scotland, hold- 

In the autumn of the same year a minute was | ing meetings throughout. 

granted him to attend the General and other! For many years his mind had been impressed 
Meetings in Scotland in company with his sister, | with a belief that it would be required of him 
Elizabeth Fry. During this journey, consider- | to give himself up to a visit, in the love of the 
ing it a part of his Christian duty, he also visit- | Gospel, to the Society of Friends and others in 
ed most of the prisons in Scotland and the North | North America, and after much conflict of mind 
of England, and published the result of his ex-| he was brought to lay this subject before his 
aminations in a valuable little work, immedi- | friends. 

ately after his return, which we believe pro It appears, that just previously to his setting 
duced a great effect, in promoting much of that | out on this journey, he made the following 
reform which took place about this time, in the | striking memorandums on taking a review of his 
construction and management of these abodes of | past life, with many of its exercises and ex- 
wretchedness and crime. periences-—“I can with truth acknowledge 
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that no greater means of usefulness and happi- 
ness have fallen in my way than our week-day 
meetings. Their quietness, the seriousness of 
those Friends who are in the regular habit of 
attending them, the sweet feeling of unity in 
our worship, and the liveliness of the ministry 
sometimes uttered on these occasions, are all 
hallowed in my mind and feelings; and were I 
asked what had been the happiest portion of my 
life, I believe I should not be far wrong in re- 
plying,—the hours abstracted from the common 
business of the world for the purpose of public 
worship. The sacrifice is greater than that 
which we have to make on the First day of the 
week, when al! business ceases ; and the reward 
graciously bestowed has been to me, and I 
believe to many others, great in proportion. 
May none of my young friends and relatives, 
who belong to our Society, ever throw them- 
selves out of the way of so precious a privi- 
lege |!” 

He sailed from Liverpool on the 8th of 
Seventh month, 1837, and landed at Phila- 
delphia on the 24th of the following month. 
At the close of this year, on looking forward 
to arduous service in the further prosecution of 
the work in which he was then engaged, he 
writes :—“ I trust [ am made deeply sensible of 
my own unworthiness and unfitness for the 
work. Oh! Lord, in the plenitude of thy 
mercies, undertake for me, and let thy own 
glorious works praise Thee. It is a solemn 
thing for me to close the present year; and a 
cause of unutterable thankfulness in looking back 
upon past conflicts, that I am permitted to close 
it in peace. Praise the Lord, O my soul! and 
all that is within me bless and hallow His glo- 
rious name!” 

In the course of this arduous engagement, our 
beloved friend visited most of the settlements 
of Friends on the American Continent, includ- 
ing those in Canada, held numerous public 
meetings, and visited Friends in their families 
in many places: and the testimonials with 
which he was furnished on his return acknow- 
ledged that his public ministry had been accep- 
table and edifying, his private labours instruc- 
tive and encouraging, and his life and conver- 
sation consistent with his Christian profession. 
Towards the close of this visit he sailed for the 
West Indies, where he had religious service in 
the Danish, and in some of the British Islands. 
This visit to the West Indies also afforded him 
an opportunity of witnessing the happy results 
which had attended the emancipation of the 
Negroes in the English colonies. To one who 
had so long and so zealously laboured to effect 
this great and wonderful change, such an oppor- 
tunity could not fail to be deeply interesting. 
And he embraced every suitable occasion after- 
wards of bringing the subject before the notice 
of those in authority, as well as of the public 
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generally, with a view of promoting the abo). 
tion of slavery throughout the world. 

He returned to the United States in the 
Fourth month, 1840, and was favoured to reach 
his own home in safety and in peace, on th» 
19th of the Eighth month following, after = 
absence of three years. 

On a review of this journey shortly after. 
wards, he made the following memorandum .— 
“An absence of excitement,—an unbrokey 
tranquillity,are my happy portion. The broad 
seal of the Spirit of my God seems conspicuous. 
ly to rest on the labours, perils, exercises, and 
engagements of the last three memorable years. 
The Lord be praised! The Lord alone be 
praised |!” 

In the Sixth month, 1841, he was liberated 
for religious service in some parts of the north 
of Europe, including the Hague, Copenhagen, 
and Berlin, for visiting the meetings of Friends 
at Pyrmont and Minden, and for holding public 
meetings beyond their limits. In this journey 
he had the company of his beloved sister Eliza- 
beth Fry. 

In the Tenth month of the same year he was 
united in marriage to Eliza Paul Kirkbride, 
daughter of Joseph and Mary Kirkbride, of 
Philadelphia; with whom he lived in close and 
affectionate union until the period of his death: 
and who was associated with him in all his sub- 
sequent religious engagements. 

(To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Review 


PASCAL. 


The pleasant article in reference to this i!lus- 
trious man, which appeared in the last two 
numbers of this journal, has recalled to my recol- 
lection a paper in the Edinburg Review, in 
which his character is beautifully a:.alysed, and 
is summed up in the following eloquent words: 

“On the whole, in contemplating the richly 
diversified characteristics of this exalted genius 
in its different moods and phases—the combina- 
tion of sublimity and depth with lightness and 
grace—of the noblest aptitudes for abstract 
speculation with the most exquisite delicacy of 
taste and the utmost sensibility of feeling—of 
profound melancholy with the happiest and the 
most refined humour and raillery—the grandeur 
of many aspects of his character, and the love- 
liness of others, we seem to be reminded of the 
contradictory features of Alpine scenery, where 
all forms of sublimity and beauty, of loveliness 
and terror, are found in singular proximity ; 
where upland valleys of exquisite yverdure and 
softness lie at the foot of the eternal glaciers; 
where spots of purest pastoral repose and beauty, 
smile under the very shadow of huge snowy 
peaks, and form the entrance of those savage 
gorges, in which reign perpetual sterility and 
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desolation; in which the very silence 1s appal- | the opposite side, and say, ‘Alas! after Pascal 
liaz—droken only by the roar of the distant |seems in many expressions to have conceded 
cataract, and the lonely thunder of the ava-/| much to scepticism, he forgets all he had said ; 
lanche.” and shows, by his whole talk of ‘intuitive 

It appears that Pascal, however, has other truths,’ and * sentiment,’ and ‘ feeling,’ that he 
opponents than his old enemies the Jesuits—the is no better than a dogmatist. Might we not 
weil knowa French philos»pher and historian | say to the two objectors, ‘ Worthy friends! you 
Cousin has preferred against one whose life was |are the two knights in the fable ;—one is look- 
a testimoay to his firm belief in christianity, ing on the golden, and the other on the silver 
the charge of having advocated scepticism in a of the same shield.’ ” 








his writings. Some of the arguments by which The following passage from the same able 
the able writer in the Review refutes this | writer contains reflections so just and so forcibly 
charge are interesting to me, as laying down in | enunciated, that I cannot resist the temptatiod 


clear and forcible language a rule which is of 
very general application. Speaking of Pascal’s 
opinions as to the demonstrative nature of the 
proofs of christianity, founded on reasoning 
alone, he remarks: 

“ While we admit that the severely geometri- 
cal cast of Pascal’s mind, as well as his gloomy 
temperament, have led him at times into extrava- 
gant expressions on this subject, so accomplished 
a critic as M. Cousin needs not to be told, that it 
is not fair to take such expressions alone, and in 
their utmost strictness, if they can be confronted 
with others which modify or explain them. 
The former, in common candour, are to be in- 
terpreted only in connexion with the latter. 
This is the course we always pursue in inter- 
preting the language of writers who have in- 
dulged in unlimited propositions; and if it be 
found even impossible to harmonize certain ex- 
pressions—if they be absolutely contradictory — 
all we feel at liberty to do is to affirm the in- 
consistency of the writer; not to assume that 
he meant add that could possibly be implied in 
the one class of expressions, and nothing by the 
other. We know it is so natural for an author 
of much imagination or sensibility to give an 
inordinately strong expression to a present 
thought or feeling, and to forget the judge in 
the advocate, that he must be taken in another 
mood, or rather in several, if we wish to ascer- 
tain the true mean of his sentiments. Pascal 
has in one of his Pensées indicated this only 
reasonable method of procedure. 

“ Now, M. Cousin is surely aware of the fact, 
that the expressions to which he has given such 
an unfavourable interpretation, may be easily 
confronted with others of a different tendency. 
He himself, indeed, proclaims it. He even 


says, no man ever contradicted himself more 


than Pascal. 


“Now, we do not stay to inquire here into 
the justness of the latter part of this representa- 
tion; but we simply ask, why should all ‘the 
replies? which, as our author admits, ‘ Pascal 
has himself made to scepticism, go for nothing, 
and only the sentences in which he appears to 


to quote them :-— 
* That man, who lives in a dwelling of clay, 
and looks out upon the illimitable universe 
through such tiny windows—who stands, as 
Pascal sublimely says, between ‘two infinitudes’ 
—who is absolutely surrounded by mysteries, 
which he overlooks only because he is so fa- 
miliar with them, should doubt a proposition 
(otherwise well sustained) from its intrinsic dif- 
ficuity, does not seem very reasonable. But 
when we further reflect that that very mind 
which erects itself into a standard of all things, 
is, of all things, the most ignorant of that which 
it ouzht to know best—itself, and finds there 
the most inscrutable of all mysteries ;—when 
we reflect that when asked to declare what it- 
self is, it is oblized to confess that it knows 
nothing about the matter—nothing either of its 
own essence or its mode of operation—that it is 
sometimes inclined to think itself material, and 
sometimes immaterial—that it cannot quite come 
to a conclusion whether the body really exists 
or is a phantom, or in what way (if the body 
really exist) the intimate union between the two 
is maintained ;—when we see it perplexed be- 
| yond expression, even to conceive how these 
phenomena can be reconciled—proclaiming it 
to be an almost equal contradiction to suppose 
that Matter can think, or the Soul be material, 
or a connexion maintained between two totally 
different substances, and yet admitting that one 
of these must be true, though it cannot satisfac- 
torily determine which ;—when we reflect on 
all this, surely we cannot but feel that the spec- 
tacle of so ignorant a being refusing to believe 
a proposition merely because it is above its com- 
| prehension, is of all paradoxes the most para- 
|doxical, and of all absurdities the most lu- 
| dicrous.” C. 





VISIT TO HUMBOLDT. 


I had gone over in the Washington, the pio- 
neer of the American mail-steamers, to Bremen, 
and was striking over the continent for a paseo 
on the Rhine, and to intercept the steamer at 


favour it be remembered; and not only remem-.| Southampton on her return to New York. I 


bered, but taken as the sole exponents of his 


had but a day for Berlin. There was but one 


opinions? Surely a sceptic might ae well take | object in it I had any special desire to see, and 
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that was—Humboldt. I might visit Berlin 
again, the other monuments of the city would 
remain; but he might pass away. 

Early in the morning, I called upon Mr. 
Donaldson, our minister, and to my extreme 
regret learned from him that Baron Humboldt 
was with the king at Potsdam, thirty miles dis- 
tant, in feeble health, and unable to receive 
visitors. Fortunately, I had occasion afterwards 
to call upon Baron Von Reenne, formerly Prus- 
sian minister to this country, and incidentally 
mentioning to him my disappointment and re- 
gret, he stopped me abruptly, and with friendly 
earnestness said, that I must not leave Berlin 
without seeing Baron Humboldt, at the same 
time looking at his watch, calling up my servant, 
telling him that the cars for Potsdam started at 
12, and hastily writing a line of introduction, 
without allowing me any time for acknow- 
ledgments, he hurried me off to my carriage. 
A brisk ride brought me to the depot just in 
time for the cars, three-quarters of an hour car- 
ried us to Potsdam, and almost before I had re- 
covered from my surprise, I was at Baron 
Humboldt’s residence. 

It was in the Royal Palace, a stately and 
historic pile, once the residence of Frederick 
the Great, with his apartments remaining in the 
same state in which he left them. One wing 
was now occupied by Baron Humboldt, and it 
seemed a just tribute and a right reward—a | 
proper crowning of his fame, alike honourable | 
to Prince and subject, that after years of travel, | 
of physical and intellectual labour, he should, in 
the evening of his days, return to the town in 
which he was born, to live in the Royal Palace, 
the guest and friend of his king. 

Ascending to the door of his apartments, I 
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and belonging to the past ; even then, alone ang 
in the stillness of the Palace, I could hard}, 
keep from looking at him as something mon,. 
mental, receiving the tribute of posthumoys 
fame. 

He is now nearly eighty, but has the appear. 
ance of being some years younger. In stature, 
he is rather under than above the middle size. 
with a frame, probably in youth, well-fitted fo; 
the hardships of his arduous travels. His head 
might serve as a study for a craniologist ; his 
face is broad, and his eye remarkable for jt; 
intellect and expression. He was dressed in q 
plain suit of black, without ribands or decora- 
tions of any kind, and his apartments corres. 
ponded with the simplicity of his personal ap- 
pearance. He was debilitated from an attack 
of illness, but the vigour and elasticity of his 
mind were unimpaired. He spoke English 
with much fluency, but with an accent, and his 
manner of speaking and the tone of his con- 
versation reminded me of Mr. Gallatin, who 
was an old personal friend, and to whom he 
wished to be remembered. 

The ruined cities of America being the means 
of bringing me to his acquaintance, were of 
course the first subject referred to, but learning 
that my connexion with the line of mail- 
steamers to Bremen was the immediate object 
which had brought me to Germany, he ex- 
pressed his satisfaction that I was identified with 
an enterprise, at that moment most interesting 
to Germany. He considered the action of our 
Government in establishing the line, wise and 
statesmanlike, as, for a commercial people like 
ours, it must be the means of opening new rela- 
tions, and a wide field for the enterprise of our 
citizens. He himself felt a lively interest in its 







was disappointed anew by positive word from | success, believing that the Germans of all classes 
the servant in attendance, that the Baron would | were desirous of direct intercourse with us; 
not receive any visitors that day. With very | that they had a great variety of manufactures 









little hope of success, but disposed to try every 
chance, I left my letter and card with an inti- 
mation that I would call again at 2 o’clock. 

On my return, the expression of the servant’s 
face as he opened the door, relieved me of all 
apprehension. Showing me into an adjoining 
apartment, Baron Humboldt came to meet me, | 


which might be exchanged to advantage for the 
large amount of our staples now consumed in 
that country, when more frequent intercourse 
should give a better knowledge of each other’s 
wants and resources: as between the United 
States and Germany, there never could be any 
feeling of rivalry or any cause of collision, and 

















with the flattering greeting that no letter of | the closer we could be drawn together, the more 
introduction was necessary. advantageous would it be to both countries. He 
I was entirely mistaken in the idea I had} spoke of the long lines of railroads now con- 
formed of his personal appearance, and was| structing in Germany, to connect the Rhine and 
surprised at not finding him bowed down, and | the Danube, the Adriatic and the North Sea, 
bent by age. Nearly half a century ago, he | with branches from towns and manufacturing 
had filled the first place in the world of letters, | districts, winding into each other all over the 
sitting as it were, upon a throne, lighting up| country, furnishing: facilities for travel and 
the pathway of science to the philosopher, and | transportation to the sea-board, such as had 
teaching the school-boy at his desk. He was| never been known before, the greater part ol 
recorded in the annals of a past generation.| which, both as a matter of feeling, and on the 
Indeed, his reign had been so long, and his fame | score of interest, must in the first instance turn 
went back so far, that until I saw him bodily, 1| towards the United States. 
had almost regarded him as a part of history,; He inquired about Mr. Wheaton, our late 
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minister to that country, whether he had ar-| superintendent there, was with us, and gave an in- 


ived in the e, | 
aa what was to be his future career. He said | 


that it was understood at Berlin, that he was to | 
be appointed minister to France, and expressed 

his surprise that the United States should be 

willing to lose the public services of one so long | 
trained in the school of diplomacy, and so well 

acquainted with the political institutions of 
Europe.—Literary World. 
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The brief notice which appears in this number, 
of an intended religious visit to the remnant of the 
Indian tribes still resident in our vicinity, may cal! 
to remembrance the injunction of our Saviour to his 
immediate disciples: ‘Go ye, therefore, teach all 
nations,” &c. It is pleasing to find that neglected 
portion of our fellow-men awakening the sympathy 
and engaging the exertions of Friends. The 
aborigines of the country have strong claims, not 
merely upon the sympathy but upon the justice of 
our citizens. From whatever point we view their 
situation, we can scarcely resist the conclusion, that 
they must acquire the arts and habits of civilized 
life, or be swept from the earth by the swelling and 
resistless tide of civilization. The condition of these 
people on our western frontier ; their semibarbarous 
state ; the decrease of their means of support ; and 
the injustice with which they have been treated ; 
may well excite our solicitude, not only on their 
account, but on that of the white population in their 
vicinity. If oppression makes a wise man mad, 
well may it have that effect on the untutored in- 
habitant of the woods. If science and the arts can 
tame the savage mind, much more may we rely on 
the precepts and doctrines of Christianity to work 
the same important end. 





Yearty Meetinc.—Since our second number 
was published, a letter has been received from a 
well known friend in Ohio, confirming the state- 
ments contained in that number respecting their 
late Yearly Meeting. As the information included 
i the following extract had not been previously 
received, it isnow given, on account of the interest 
which, we doubt not, the readers of the Review 
Will take in the subject. 

The Shawnese Indian establishment, west of the 
Mississippi river, appears to be in a prosperous con- 
dition, affording an evidence that Friends’ labours 
in their behalf have not been altogether in vain. 

he school is oe) well attended—numbering 


about fifty—and the children generally orderly and 


desirous of receiving instruction. The former 


i 5 teresting account of its past usefulness and present 
ited States before my departure, | g ace past usefuli ; 
wi oie ; prospects. The meeting directed $300 to be raised 


the present year to aid in supporting the concern.”’ 


Information has been received that the late 
Yearly Meeting of Indiana was large and satis- 
factory ; but as their printed minutes have not yet 
come to hand, we defer the attempt to detail their 
proceedings until they shall be received, 


We have the satisfaction to learn that Thomas 
Wells, who had charge, during several years, of 
the schools at Friends’ establishment among the 
Indians west of Missouri, has been recently liberat- 
ed by his Monthly and Quarterly Meeting to at- 
tend Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and to visit the 
remnant of the native tribes as far North as Canada, 
and as far Eastas New England ; taking the meet- 
ings of Friends in his way. 


Westown Scnoor.—On a late visit to this inter- 
esting Seminary, it was a satisfaction to observe that 





the repairs on the main building are completed. 
The old roof, which had become quite defective, 
has been replaced by one of slate, whichof course 
greatly diminishes the danger from fire The 
nurseries lately erected, must be of important 
utility in case of any considerable sickness appear- 
ing among the pupils. But perhaps the greatest 
improvement which has been recently made, is 
found in the chambers assigned to the boys, as 
their dormitories. By the elevation of the roof, a 
considerable addition has been made tothe height 
of the ceiling. Thus a greater supply of air is 
furnished, and the health of the pupils consequently 
promoted. The summer session has just closed, 
and as the repairs, to which allusion has been 
made, occasioned a recess of four weeks in the 
spring, the school is to open for the winter term on 
the Ist of next month, making the auturnnal recess 
two weeks instead of three. It is gratifying to find 
that this seminary continues to possess the undi- 
minished confidence of Friends throughout the 
Yearly Meeting ; as appears by the number of ap- 


plications for admission during the ensuing session. 





For Frienda’ Review. 


EXTRACTS FROM THOMAS STORY’S 
JOURNAL. 


In the last number of the Review, an extract 
was given, prefaced by some remarks in rela- 
tion to the mass of interesting and highly in- 
structive matter to be found by the inquirer 
after truth, in the writings of our early Friends. 
An apprehension was also expressed that our 
young people are not sufficiently aware of its 
existence, or do not enough appreciate it, and 
familiarise themselves with it; inundated as 
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we are with an everflowing stream of popu- 
lar literature, the obvious tendency of which, 
if not to demoralise, unquestionably is to de- 
teriorate the taste, and divert from more in- 
structive inquiries. When this kind of reading, 
whether in the shilling pamphtet or the news- 
paper tale, is sought after and indulged in, our 
relish for substantia] instruction must be im- 
paired, and the plain, unvarnished narratives of 
truth and soberness—the experiences of the 
pious, and the conflicts of the righteous—will 
have few attractions; and we may eventually be 
induced to cast aside, as dry and uninteresting, 
not only the writings of Friends, but the Scrip- 
tures themselves. It is with the mind as with 
the body. If poison be administered, disease 
must ensue. If the body constantly rely upon 
flimsy, unsubstantial food, though not in itself 
poisonous, it were unreasonable to look for a 
strong and healthy frame; so, if the mind in- 
dulge in “trifles light as air,” and depend for 
its mental food upon the pages which shall 
most succeed in fascinating it, 1s it possible that 
a wholesome state shall be produced? or does 
it not inevitably follow, that those high interests 
which are indissolubly connected with our im- 
mortal nature, shall be too much neglected? It 
may be accepted asa certain truth, that if we 
would rear the mind, or preserve it in its 
strength and in its beauty, its aims and its aspi- | 
rations must be for something solid und endur- 
ing even as the Truth itself. 

But I do not want to forget that the portico 
ought not to be larger than the building. 1 
intend to offer another extract or two from the 
Journal of Thomas Story. They are taken 
from the early part of it, and are evidently the 
outpourings of his heart, in the days of its espou- 
sals. The following was written, with other 
matter, in 1689, “as things opened” in his 
mind, before he had “conversed with any 
Friend about their principles, or read any of 
their books.” In the article furnished last week, 
reference was made to the beautiful mode of ex- 
pee sometimes adopted by Thomas Story. 

think the paragraph below may be fairly cited 
as an instance. We will scarcely find in any 
English author more melody or perfect sweet- 
ness than in some of these periods. 

“T was silent before the Lord, as a child not 
yet weaned; he put words in my mouth, and I 
sang forth his praise with an audible voice. I 
called unto my God out of the great deep; he 
put on bowels of mercy, and had compassion on | 
me, because his love was infinite, and his power | 
without measure. He called for my life, and I | 
offered it at his footstool ; but he gave it me as 
a prey, with unspeakable addition. -He called | 
for my will, and I resigned it at his cx'l; but) 
he returned me his own, in token of his love. 
He called for the world, and I laid it at _t 
feet, with the crowns thereof; I withheld them | 
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not at the beckoning of his hand; but mark th. 
benefit of exchange! For he gave me, instead of 
earth, a kingdom of eternal peace ; and in |jey 
of the crowns of vanity, a crown of glory, 

“ They gazed upon me; they said I was maq 
distracted, and become a fool; they lamented 
because my freedom came. They whispered 
against ine in the vanity of their imaginations: 
but I inclined mine ear unto the whisperings of 
the spirit of Truth. I said, what am I that | 
should receive such honour? but he remoyed 
the mountains out of my way, and by his sc cret 
workings, pressed me forward.” 

Not long after, we find recorded the follow. 
ing prayer: “O Almighty, incomprehensible, 
and infinitely merciful Lord God, forasmuch as 
none can enter into thy rest, unless he be re- 
generated and renewed, I humbly beg, in the 
name, and for the sake, of thy son Christ, that 
thou wilt be pleased to wash me in the water 
of life, and purify my polluted soul with the 
holy fire of thy infinite love ; that I may live 
in thee, and walk in the living way of truth, 
love, peace, joy, righteousness, holiness, temper- 
ance, and patience, so long as thou art pleased 
to continue me in this garden of labour. And 
be my strength, O my righteousness! that J go 
not astray from thy paths, through the frailty 
of this earthly tabernacle; but give me daily 
the bread of life, which thou freely holdest forth 
to the hungry all the day long. And inasmuch 
as none can eat of this bread, but those who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, give me a 
fervent desire, O my salvation! and a saving 
faith, a living faith, to lay hold on thy most 
certain promise ; that I may be made partaker 
of the glory that is laid up for thy servants in 
thine everlasting habitation.” 

With the foliowing highly instructive para- 
graph, I will close: it was written in 1691: 

“My delight was continually in the truth, 
and I desired no company but of Friends, and 
frequented meetings on all occasions; where 
my heart was frequently tendered by the truth, 
and it often reached and affected others by me, 
and sometimes very much: so that I became 
very dear to Friends, and they to me. And as 
that tenderness was an invojuntary ministry, 
being an operation of the Spirit without words, 
I found for Some time great satisfaction and 
safety in it.” 

When it pleased the Almighty to stain the 
beauty of the world in Thomas Story’s eye, and 
call upon him to resign its promises and allure- 
ments, many and sore were the conflicts which 
he endured. He was, however, strengthened by 
Divine Grace to seek a far more enduring ad 
incomparably more important inheritance. He 
was a young man of talents, educated for the 
law, and comely in person, and well accom- 

lished. It was a grievous disappointment to 
his father to have his expectations respecting 
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him disappointed in this way ; and although he 
did not, as did William Penn’s father, turn him 
out of his house, yet his position there was far 
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in that time both years were usually set down. 
When the months were designated numerically 
and not by their names, (and this method of de- 


from pleasant : for “ not one soul of them,” says signating them was by no means peculiar to 
he, “had any sense of Truth.” Way opened in | Friends,) they were commonly given according 
time for his release, and he was enabled to go | to the ecclesiastical year. Hence, what we now 


in faith, having before him the promises of the 
Gospel. T. U. 








For Friends’ Review. 
THE OLD AND NEW STYLE. 

There are probably none of our readers who 
have not frequently observed, when perusing | 
the history of our early Friends, or other records 
of the centuries which are gone, that dates are 
sometimes set down in a manner which is scarce- 
ly intelligible now. The change which was 
made in the reckoning of time, within the Bri- 
tish dominions in 1752, is not yet forgotten ; 
though the generation that witnessed it, has 
totally passed away. This change was opposed 
and ridiculed at the time of its adoption. 
Even Dr. Johnson did not permit it to pass 
without a stroke from his sarcastic pen. Men 
of science may be amused by the Doctor’s wit, 
but they will probably form a humble estimate 
of his philosophy. 

As this confusion of dates, must continue 
while those ancient records remain, it is appre- 
hended that a brief explanation of the subject 
may be acceptable to the readers of the “ Re- 
view.” 

he true length of the tropical year, or the 
interval between one vernal equinox and the 
next, has been found by astronomers to be 365 
days, 5 hours, 48 minutes and 48 seconds; but 
the method of reckoning the beginning and 
length of the year for civil purposes, was settled 
by Julius Cesar, 46 years before the Christian 
era. He supposed the year to consist of 365 
days, 6 hours, and made the year begin, as it 
does with us, on the first of the month called 
January, and to consist, three years out of four, 
of 365 days, and in the remaining one of 366. 
This would have kept the civil and tropical 
years together, if the latter had been exactly 
365 days and 6 hours. 

When Julius Cesar regulated the calendar, 
the vernal equinox occurred, or was supposed to 
occur, on the 25th of the month called March. 
This month, according to the regulation which 
he established, was the third, but there was also 
an ecclesiastical year, beginning with the sup- 
posed time of the vernal equinox ; and of course, 
this month, which was the third of the Julian, 
was reckoned the first of the ecclesiastical year ; 
the latter beginning with the 25th instead of 
the Ist of the month. It thus happened that 
the interval between the first of January and 
the twenty-fifth of March, belonged to the new 
year, according to the civil, and to the old one, 
according to the ecclesiastical reckoning. With- 





call Second month, 1847, would then have been 
termed the Twelfth month, 1846-7. After the 
25th of the First month, now the Third, the 6 
would have be dropped and the 7 retained. 

As the Julian account made the civil year 
about 11 minutes 12 seconds longer than the 
tropical year, it necessarily happened that the 
vernal equinox would occur 44 minutes 48 se- 
conds earlier, at the end, than at the beginning 
of each period of four years. This, in about 129 
years, would amount to one day. 

In the year 325, an ecclesiastical council was 
held at Nice, in which one of the subjects of 
discussion was the time for the celebration of 
Easter, with which the time of the equinox was 
intimately connected. The vernal equinox was 
then found to occur on the 2Ist of the month 
called March. This then was an epoch, to 
which reference was afterwards made in the 
reckoning of time. 

Near the close of the 16th century, the atten- 
tion of Pope Gregory XILI. was called to this 
subject ; the vernal equinox being then found to 
occur on the 11th, instead of the 21st of the 
month. By the aid of the ablest astronomers 
of the time, a plan was devised for correct- 
ing the calendar, and restoring the equinox 
to the 21st of the month, as it was in 325. 
The year 1582 was made to consist of 355 in- 
stead of 365 days; and to secure the future coin- 
cidence of the equinox, with the date then as- 
signed to it, three centurial years out of four 
were directed to be made common, instead of 
leap years. According to the Julian account, 
every year the number of which was divisible 
by 4, was a leap year, but according to the Gre- 
gorian, (as the new was then termed,) if the 
number of the century was not divisible by 4, 
the centurial year was acommon one. Thus, 
1600, 2000, 2400, &c., are leap years, by the 
Gregorian, as well as the Julian style; while 
1700, 1800, 1900, 2100, &c., would be common 
years according to the former, and leap years 
agreeably to the latter account. 

A decree of Pope Gregory was issued in the 
spring of 1582, abolishing the ancient and estab- 
lishing the new, or Gregorian calendar. The 
Roman Catholic States in Europe, without much 
hesitation, adopted the new style ; butthose which 
had renounced the supremacy of the Pope in 
ecclesiastical affairs, generally refused to receive 
the reformed calendar from his hands. But these 
prejudices being softened by time, and the pro- 
gress of liberal sentiments, the Protestant states 
in Germany adopted the new style in the year 
1700; and in 1751 the British parliament enact- 
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ed a law requiring the Gregorian style to be | ning, betting or gaining money, or other pro. 
adopted within the British dominions. As the | perty, and shall not forthwith cause complain, 
year 1700 was a leap year in the old, and aj to be made against the person so keeping ,, 
common one in the new style, the difference of | using such room, building, arbor, eile, shes > 
Se Serer eae aire eee maeron a 
tural day following the 2d of September, 1752, used and occupied for gambling.” 7 
should be reckoned the 14th.” Hence thesay-| The subjoined article from the North Amer. 
ing became current among the children, that | can and United States Gazette, of the 18th ing, 
rf went to bed on the 2d and slept till “‘ | — ee admonition to the keeper, 
14th of the month. By this regulation the | of gaming houses, to resort tosome more hones 
ecclesiastical year was discontinued, and the be- | mode of acquiring a livelihood. It will be ol. 

inni dj the civil ac-| served, that in laying the fine, th ge has 
Soo The peor aeenaan hes - | gone to the a the Sw, a a 
signated numerically, have changed their ap- | ing a laudable determination to exert his officia| 

Nation, what was formerly reckoned the fifth, | authority in guarding our young men agains 

eing now the seventh, and so of the rest. The ~ os influence of these nurseries of vice 
four last months of the year, which were for- | and dissipation. 
merly expressed by the Latin numerals corres- | Severe Sentence.—In the Criminal Court on 
ponding to their place in the calendar, are con- | Saturday, Thomas E. J. Kerrison, convicted 
sequently now placed out of their numerical | under the new gambling law of maintaining ap 
position. After 1752 we find no trace of the | establishment in the shape of a billiard room, 
=— date of - year i” rer — aa ‘ | = gaming was allowed, ie selled ’ “ 
e new style was adopted in Venmark and | sentence, e prisoner was adjudged by Judge 
Sweden, in the year 1753, but in Russia the old | Parsons to pay a fine of $500, and to undergo 
style is still in use. an imprisonment in solitary confinement and at 

From this account it appears that to reduce | hard labour, in the Eastern Penitentiary, for the 
the old style to the new, for any time between | term of turre years! The prosecution against 
1582, and the first of Third month 1700, ten | Kerrison originated in the circumstance of a 
— mat be sind to the former, Room Ale | Young en =e highly were. — 
atter date, to the same time in the year 1800, | house, losing the money of his employer at h.’s 
the difference is eleven days. Since 1800 there | billiard room, at a game, the seductive influence 
is a difference of 12 days. of which he was unable to resist.” 

The omission of three leap years in400 years} | At the same session an act was passed pro- 
will obviate the necessity of applying a correc-| hibiting the sale of lottery tickets, wherever 
tion of a day until the endof nearly 4000 years. | drawn, under a penalty not exceeding $5000, 

E. L. | and an imprisonment of not more than three 

years; and we find in the paper above quoted, 

For Friends’ Review. | the notice of a sentence passed by Judge Par- 
GAMBLING. sons, subjecting a man who was convicted of 

At the last session of the Pennsylvania Legis- | selling lottery policies to a fine of $50, and an 
lature, an act was passed, the first section of | 1Mprisonment of two years in the county prison. 
which is in the following words : 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of} A new and important work upon this sub- 
Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, and | ject, is announced as about to be published, 
it is pe. Pang by = ee of the | under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institu- 
same, That if any person shall keep a room, tion. We copy from the National Intelligen- 
building, arbor, booth, shed or tenement, io be | cer, the following notice of this interesting con- 
rer - or ee se es - aa — to'the History of the Ancient Races of 
i ermit the same ie our land. 
gambling; or if any person, being the owner of; This work, containing researches into the 
any room, building, arbor, booth, shed or tene-| origin and purposes of the Aboriginal monu- 
ment, shall rent the same, to be used or occu-| ments and remains of the Mississippi Valley, 
pied for gambling, the person so offending shall, will embrace the details and results of extended 
- 8 thereof, ee in ary a ae preemen4 os — poaes by Lew 
ess than fifty nor more than five hundred dol-| E, G. Squier and Dr. E. H. Davis, of Ohio. The 
lars; and if the owner of any room, building, | labours of these gentlemen sonheeetag the opening 
arbor, booth, shed or tenement, shall know that | and examination of more than two hundred 
any gaming tables, apparatus or establishment is} mounds, of every variety and character, from 
kept or used in such room, building, arbor, the greatest to the least. These works were 
booth, shed or tenement, for gambling and win-| not carelessly overthrown, but laid open to their 
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centre ; the relics, if any existed, were removed, 
and the earth again replaced. In these exami~ 
nations the number and variety of aboriginal 
relics which have been brought to light must 
excite astonishment in all. Their collection em- 
braces many thousand objects, exhibiting the state 
of the arts among the ancient people, of whose 
existence they are only the memorials. They 


consist of implements and ornaments in silver, | 


copper, lead, stone, ivory, and pottery, fashion- 
ed into a variety of forms, and exhibiting a skill 
which, in some instances, modern art cannot 
surpass. The sculpture of birds, animals, and 
reptiles constitutes a large class of these ancient 
relics. They are cut from various kinds, of 
stone, and in many instances from porphyry. 
Several highly finished sculptures of the human 
head are deserving of notice, and probably con- 
vey an idea of the physical character of the 
people. A single skull, the only one out of 
many hundreds discovered in fragments, which 
has been preserved entire, and which our ex- 
plorers are satisfied belongs to the primitive 
people, is all we have, aside from these, to ena- 
ble us to form an opinion of the race. 

«In examining these remains we discoverarticles 
which show the extent of their intercourse with 
other parts of the country. Thus there are in- 
struments of obsidian, a volcanic substance only 
found in Mexico, native copper and lead from 
Lake Superior and the Upper Mississippi, 
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works erected? What has become of the peo- 
ple? Had they any connexion’with the nations 
of the other hemisphere, &c. 

“ The relics and the works themselves aid but 
little in determining the period when they were 
made. When the country was settled they 
were covered with large trees, exhibiting as 
great an age as the forest around them. But 
there are other facts connected with their posi- 
tion which show that great physical changes 
have taken place since their creation. These aid 
us in determining their antiquity, which must 
be reckoned by thousands of years rather than 
by centuries. 

“ Many analogies are presented to our ex- 
plorers in investigating the antiquities and pri- 
mitive history of some of the earlier nations of 
the Old World. The serpent and egg, which 
has a prominent place in the mythology of 
Egypt and India, typifying a universal princi- 
ple, has actually been found in Ohio, in a well- 
defined serpent twelve hundred feet in length, 
formed of earth, in the act of swallowing an 
egg. Some striking analogies with the Druidi- 
cal rites are also discovered. The Phallic wor- 
ship, too, so universal throughout the ancient 
world, may be traced in the remains of the 
Mississippi valley, as well as many coincidences 
as interesting as they are remarkable. Disser- 
tations on these will accompany the work. 

“ We cannot close our remarks without speak- 


marine shells and cetacean teeth from the sea, | ing of the gentlemen who are engaged in the 


and numbers of pearls of great beauty. 


by these gentlemen, for we consider the vast 
earth-works the most remarkable. Their labours 
embrace surveys of more than one hundred 
works of this description, some of them miles in 
extent; others are vast enclosures, covering a 
space equal to that occupied by the city of New 
York; again, we see fortified places, in the con- 
struction of which modern military science 
might perhaps derive some useful hints. 

“The work in question will embrace the de- 
tails of these most curious and interesting explo- 
rations, and will be illustgated with several hun- 
dred wood engravings in the highest style of the 
art. These will exhibit representations of the 
relics discovered, views of the mounds and other 
ancient remains, sections, plans, &c. It will 
also contain seventy quarto lithographic plans, 
being the surveys of the other works alluded to, 
laid down on an accurate sca'e. What will be 
the extent of the letter-press we are unable to 
say, but it will probably exceed five hundred 
quarto pages. 

_ “Such is a very brief account of the discove- 
ties Which this work will make known. The 


'work. Dr. Davis has for fifteen years been a 
“ But the mounds and their contents are but a | 
small portion of the interesting facts made known | 


resident of Chilicothe, during which time he 
has been a close observer, and has collected 
many valuable relics from the mounds. Mr. 
Squier removed to the same place a few years 
since, when a more thorough system of survey 
and examination of the earth-works was com- 
menced. A numberof labourers were employed, 
and,when the weather permitted, these gentlemen 
were in the field with their spades, surveying 
instruments, and sketch-book. For three years 
they have been incessantly engaged in their 
work. From a personal acquaintance with Mr. 
Squier, we do not hesitate to say that the ex- 
ploration and survey of our ancient remains 
could not have fallen into better hands. Com- 
bined with a perseverance in the undertaking 
and enthusiasm for the subject, he is an accom- 
plished draughtsman and surveyor, an evidence 
of which may be seen in the splendid and nu- 
merous surveys and drawings with which his 
portfolios are filled.” 





Curiosity is often but vanity. Most frequent- 
ly we wish for knowledge, only in order to 
speak of it. We would not undertake a long 
sea voyage, if we were never to talk about it ; 


facts adduced from them open a new era in our | and for the simple pleasure of seeing, without 
aboriginal history. The question will naturally | the hope of conversing with any one about our 
arise, At what period and by whom were these | travels.—Pascal. 
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CHILDREN. 


BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
*¢ A little child shall lead them.” 


One cold market morning, I Jooked into a 
milliner’s shop, and there I saw a hale, hearty, 
well-browned young fellow from the country, 
with his long cart whip, and a lion shag coat, 
holding up some little matter, and turning it 
about on his great fist. And what do you sup- 
pose it was? 1 baby’s bonnet! A little, soft, 
blue, satin hood, with a swan’s down border, 
white as the new-fallen snow, with a frill of 
rich blonde around the edge. 

By his side stood a very pretty woman, hold- 
ing, with no small pride, the baby,—for evi- 
dently it was the baby. Any one could read 
that fact in every glance, as they looked at 
each other, and the little hood, and then at the 
large, blue, unconscious eyes, and fat, dimpled 
cheeks of the little one. It was evident that 
neither of them had ever seen a baby dike that 
before! 

“ But, really, Mary,” said the young man, 
“ isn’t three dollars very high?” 

Mary very prudently said nothing, but taking 
the little bonnet, tied it on to the head, and held 
up the baby. The man looked, and grinned, 
and without another word down went the three 
dollars,—all that the last week’s butter came 
to; and as they walked out of the shop, it is 
hard to say which looked the most delighted 
with the bargain. 

“Ah!” thought I, “a little child shall lead 
them.” 

Another day, as I was passing a carriage- 
factory along one of our back streets, I saw a 
young mechanic at work on a wheel. The 
rough body of a carriage stood beside him, and 
there, wrapped up snugly, all hooded and 
cloaked, sat a little dark-eyed girl, about a year 
old, playing with a great shaggy dog. As I 
stopped, the man looked up from his work, and 
turned admiringly towards his little companion, 
as much as to say, ** See what I have got here !” 

“ Yes,” thought I, “ and if the little lady ever 
gets a glance from admiring swains as sincere 
as that, she will be lucky.” 

_ Ah, these children! little witches! pretty, 
even in all their faults and absurdities! winning, 
even in their sins and iniquities! See, for ex- 
ample, yonder little fellow in a naughty fit; he 
has shaken his long curls over his deep blue eyes, 
the fair brow is bent in a frown, the rose-leaf 
lip is pursed up in infinite defiance, and the 
white shoulder thrust naughtily forward. Can 
any but a child look so pretty even in their 
naughtiness ? 

Then comes the instant change, flashing 
smiles and tears, as the good comes hack all in 
a rush, and you are overwhelmed with protesta- 
tions, promises, and kisses! They are irresisti- 
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ble, too, these little ones. They pull away 4), 
scholar’s pen, tumble about his papers, Ing, 
somersets over his books; and what can he do) 
They tear up newspapers, litter the carpe, 
break, pull, and upset, and then jabber unin. 
aginable English in self-defence ; and what ¢) 
you do for yourself? 

“Tf IJ had a child,” says the precise map. 
*¢ you should see.” 

He does have a child, and his child tears y» 
his papers, tumbles over his things, and pulls 
his nose, like all other children ; and what hag 
the precise man to say for himself? Nothing. 
he is like every body else; “a little child shal 
lead him.” 

Poor little children! they bring and teach us, 
human beings, more good than they get in re. 
turn! How often does the infant, with its sof 
cheek and helpless hand, awaken a mother from 
worldliness and egotism, to a whole world of 
new and higher feeling! How often does the 
mother repay this, and by doing her best to 
wipe off, even before the time, the dew and 
fresh simplicity of childhood, and make her 
daughter too soon a woman of the world, as she 
has been! 

The hardened heart of the worldly man is 
unlocked by the guileless tones and simple 
caresses of his son; but he repays it, in time, by 
imparting to his boy all the crooked tricks, and 
hard ways, and callous maxims, which have 
undone himself. 

Go to the jail, to the penitentiary, and find 
there the wretch most sullen, brutal, and hard- 
ened. Then look at your infant son. Such as 
he is to you, such to some mother was this man. 
That hard hand was soft and delicate; that 
rough voice was tender and lisping ; fond eyes 
followed him as he played ; and he was rocked 
and cradled as something holy. There was a 
time when his heart, soft and unworn, might 
have opened to questionings of God, and Jesus, 
and been sealed with the seal of Heaven. But 
harsh hands seized it; fierce, goblin lineaments 
were impressed upon it; and all is over with 
him for ever! 

So, of the tender, weeping child is made the 
callous, heartless man; of the all-believing 
child, the sneering skeptic ; of the beautiful and 
modest, the shameless and abandoned ; and this 
is what the world does for the little one. 

There was a time when the Divine One 
stood on earth, and little children sought to 
draw near to him. But harsh human beings 
stood between him and them, forbidding thew 
approach. Ah! has it not been always so? Do 
not even we, with our hard and unsubdued 
feelings, our worldly and unscriptural habits 
and maxims, stand like a dark screen between 
our little child and its Saviour, and keep, even 
from the choice bud of our hearts, the sweet 
radiance which might unfold it for paradise’ 
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———— 
« Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not,” is still the voice of the Son of 
God; but the cold world still closes around and 
forbids. When, of old, the disciples would 
question their Lord of the higher mysteries of 
his kingdom, he took a little child and set him 
‘n the midst, as a sign of him who should be 
createst in heaven. That gentle teacher still 
remains to us. By every hearth and fire-side, 
Jesus still sets the little child in the midst of us. 

Wouldst thou know, O parent, what is that 
faith which unlocks heaven? Go not to 
wrangling polemics, or creeds and forms of 
theology, but draw to thy bosom thy little one, 
and read in that clear, trusting eye the lesson of 
eternal life. Be only to thy God as thy child 
is to thee, and all is done. Blessed shalt thou 
be, indeed, when “a little child shall lead 
thee!”—New York Evangelist. 





THE GREAT FIRE. 


It was on the 2d September, in the year 
1666, when midnight had shrouded the great city 
of London, and slumber had sealed up the senses 
of its inhabitants, that a fire broke out in a 
densely populated district. Every one was 
made acquainted with its ending, though no one 
could describe its beginning. It might be that 
a spark from a chimney took fire, or that a half- 
smoked pipe, with the tobacco burning was 
thoughtlessly thrown among shavings, or that 
some negligent master or mistress, or servant 
girl, put out a light carelessly. I can fancy 
that I see the extinguished taper standing on 
the little table of a close room, near the bed- 
curtains. A small portion of the snuff of the 
candle has fallen on the table-cover, and a 
spark, a mere spark of fire, is seen in the midst 
of it. The spark is almost gone out, nay, it must 
go out, if it does not catch one of the fine 
threads of the table-cover! The spark runs 
along a thread, and in its course sets other 
threads on fire; a piece of curl-paper is now 
lighted at its edge—it flares upward—it has 
caught the cap, hanging on the cap-stand—the 
cap,—nay, the bed-curtains, are on fire. The 
slumberer awakes half suffocated, and hurries 
from the chamber, unconscious that her own 
carelessness occasioned the calamity. And now 
the flame rapidly spreads to the bedstead, the 
table, the floor, and the window-frames. The 
glass panes fly, the fresh air feeds the fire—the 
ceiling falls, the rafters are blazing—the adjoin- 
ing houses, one by one, are involved in the 
catastrophe, till the whole street is wrapped in 
a sheet of fire. Now the conflagration is fear- 
ful. As it gathers strength it runs down to the 
bridge, wrapping large churches in flames on its 
way. After burning down the houses on the 
bridge, it hurries back to the city, like a giant 
tossing about firebrands in sport. Thames street 
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is ina glow—people hurry to their windows, 
and “ Fire! fire! fire!” is the universal cry. On 
goes the flame, roaring like a hundred blast fur- 
naces; houses, churches and streets add to the 
general conflagration. Hour after hour, day 
after day, and night after nicht, hurries on the 
relentless element, sparing nothing that it meets 
in its all-devouring course. Its beginning was 
a spark of fire—its ending is the destruction of 
a city! Fifty millions of dollars worth of pro- 
perty isdestroyed! Halls, ancient edifices, hos- 
pitals, schools, libraries, eighty-nine churches, 
four hundred and thirty streets, thirteen thou- 
sand two hundred dwelling-houses all burned to 
ashes !—Penny Mag. 





IMPORTANT ABOLITION MOVEMENT: 

The Journal of Commerce says :—*“ Letters 
received here by the Caledonia, from unques- 
tionable sources, announce that, on the 28th of 
July last, the King of Denmark issued a decree 
declaring that all persons who should there- 
after be born in his dominions should be porn 
FREE, and that all persons in servitude in his 
dominions on the 28th of July last, and remain- 
ing so onthe 28th of July, 1859, shall then 
be absolutely free, without compensation to the 
owners. 

In the negotiation with the colonists which 
preceded the issuing of this decree, he offered 
them the alternative of three years with a com- 
pensation of $60 per head for each slave, or 
twelve years without any compensation, and 
they chose the latter. 

Denmark has three small islands in the West 
Indies, viz. St. Croix, St. Thomas and St. John’s. 
St. Croix contains about 30,000 slaves. St. 
Thomas and St. John’s, perhaps 5,000 more. 





BREAD VERSUS BULLETS. 

The Americans having nobly supplied food 
for the Irish, we shall look at their flag with 
increased respect. Their stripes shall be to us 
significant of a gridiron, and their stars of 
sugared buns. Glad are we to find that the 
American subscriptions have been so nobly 
acknowledged in the House of Commons. These 
thanks for bread will go far to keep bullets out 
of fashion. The Indian Meal Book is, to our 
mind, a much more delightful volume than any 
History of the American Wars; and the direc- 
tions therein written for the composition of 
hominy-cakes and slap-jacks, far better than any 
talk of red coat tactics. Bombs have had their 
day ; let us henceforth try buns; and wherever 
America has battered our ships, let her, for all 
time to come, batter our frying-pans. . To para- 
phrase the pieman, “ Brown Johnny-cakes is in 
—Congreve-rockets is out.__English paper. 





The virtue of a man ought not to be measured 
by one or two unusual efforts, but by his habi- 
tual course of life.—Pascal. 
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SYMPATHY OF BIRDS. 


A gentleman of our acquaintance, a week or 
two since, remarked an unusual collection of 
brown thrushes in a thicket contiguous to his 
residence. His attention having been drawn 
toward them, for several successive days, by 
their loud cries and eccentric movements, he 
was at length induced to investigate more closely 
the cause of this unwonted congress of his feath- 
ered tenants, and ascertain, if possible, the cause 
of their excitement. Upon examining the 
thicket, he discovered a female thrush suspend- 
ed by one wing to a limb. Near by was her 
nest, containing several half-grown birds. From 
the attendant circumstances, he iiumediately 
concluded that the maternal bird must have be- 
come entangled before the progress of incuba- 
tion was completed, and that some kindly- 
hearted neighbour had supplied her place in 
hatching and brooding her callow offspring. He 
withdrew a few rods, and the committee of re- 
lief immediately resumed the self-imposed duty 
of administering “ aid and comfort,” in the form 
of worms and other insects, alternating between 
the mother and her young,—she, meanwhile, 
cheering them on with their labour of love with 
the peculiar note which first led to the dis- 
covery of her situation. 

Having watched this exhibition of charity 
for about half an hour, our informant relieved 
the mother bird. She immediately flew to her 
nest, expressing her gratitude by her sweetest 
notes, Her charitable friends, their “ occupa- 
tion now being gone,” as the police reports have 
it, dispersed to their respective places of abode, 
singing, as they went, a song of joy. 

The above statement may be relied on in 
every particular.—Vew Haven Herald. 


Selected for Frienda’ Review. 
THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 


The burning east hath caught a sign 
Upon the brow of night, 

And starts the sage to see it shine 
O’er all the morning light. 

A stranger, with its step of fire, 
Upon the starry way, 

And wings that tarnish not nor tire, 
Amid the blaze of day. 

But keeping still his flashing eye 

Unshut, amid the sun-bright sky. 


It is not of the stars that sang 
At that primeval birth, 
When all their lyres together rang 
To hail the bright young Earth : 
When swelled the earth’s high anthem out, 
And pealed the spheres abroad, 
And one wide pwan met the shout, 
From “all the Sons of God !” 
It tought not with that starry train, 
Who fought on Kishon’s ancient plain. 


Whence came that glorious messenger ? 
Why came it not before ? 

Chaldea hath no form so fair 
In all her planet lore. 


The Gheber knoweth not that star, 
Amid his creed of fire, 

Nor hath its beauty hailed from far 
The mariner of Tyre, 

When midnight with her spirit train, 

Looks over the Idumean main. 


It prophesieth in the skies ; 
Oh! where hath it been hid 
For ages, ’mid the myriad eyes, 
That watch the pyramid ?— 
The Persian, with his starry wit, 
He cannot speak its name, 
And who shall read the story writ 
Upon its brow of flame! 
It hath no page in Grecian art : 
No sign in Zoroaster’s chart ! 


It spreadeth forth its glittering wing, 
And beckoneth to the west; 

And circleth like a living thing, 
In haste that may not rest, 

The sage hath watched its course afar, 
And pondered it apart :— 

When lo !—the story of that star 
Beams in upon his heart: 

And brightly rises on his soul 

The legend of its burning scroll. 


*Tis He—’tis He !—the light of whom 
The ancient Prophets told :— 

The Star that should from Jacob come 
To shine o’er Judah’s fold. 

The East shall offer odours sweet 
To meet its rising smiles, 

And kings bring presents to his feet, 
From Tarshish and the isles. 

And Sheba, from the desert far, 

Be summoned by that herald star. 


But onward, onward, gliding still, 
Afar, and yet afar, 

By day and night, o’er plain and hill, 
Looks out that golden star. 

Oh! never herald’s presence yet 
With such a glory shone, 

And sure swch guide must bring the feet 
Unto some gorgeous throne. 

And who shall meet His awful eye, 

Whose burning courier walks the sky ! 


Yon herald pauseth suddenly, 
And with their fragrant freight, 
The stately camels bow the knee, 
Before a stable gate! 
Oh! He whose name is first on high 
Is lowliest in his birth :— 
And He whose star is in the sky 
Hath but a crib on earth. 
And they—the Wise—have trod the wild 
To bow before a little child! 


So, guided by that eastern ray, 
The lowly and the poor, 
May gather precious truths to-day 
"By that low stable door. 
For ’tis not to the loftiest here, 
The highest place is given; 
But they who serve below shall wear 
The starry crown in Heaven ! 
And shining things still mark the road 
That leads the Christian to his God! 


WANTED, 

A well qualified female teacher in a Friend’s 
| family in the country. For further information, 
application may be made at the N. W. corner 
of Tenth and Arch streets, Philadelphia. 











